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Marseilles, and the Italian cities of France, as well as in lolland, some of the most useful and patriotic citizens vere Jews. Napoleon always had an eye on his historical eputation, and desiring to do nothing that would obscure tis fame, he decided to convene a council of representa-ive Jews from the various provinces. Accordingly, on ilay 30, 1806, he issued his decree, famous in the annals >f the Jews in modern times, summoning the Assembly >f Notables of the Jewish nation to meet in Paris the olio wing July. The prefects in the various provinces vere required to aid in the selection of the most dis-inguished men from among the rabbis and the laity.
The deputies came to Paris from all parts of the French Empire. They numbered one hundred and ileven in all, and spoke French, German, and Italian. Vlany of them were themselves well known, others ichieved a posthumous glamour in the deeds of descendants who have since won distinction in European listory and in the annals of Jewry. There were Joseph Sinzheim, first rabbi of Strasbourg, foremost Talmudist md considered the most scholarly member of the Assembly, who was made president of the Assembly and ater chairman of the Great Sanhedrin; Michel Berr, aiterwards the first French Jew to practice at the bar; Abraham Furtado, son of a ma,ran,o or crypto-Jewish Portugese family from which was also descended the wife of the first Benjamin D 'Israeli and Sir John Simon; Isaac Samuel d'Avigdor of Nice, grandfather of Jules d'Avig-dor who was a member of the Piedmont Parliament; Israel Ottolenghi, an ancestor of Italy's late Minister of War; Abraham de Cologna, rabbi of Mantua, a great political leader and reformer; and many others of equal rank and caliber. Their task was a monumental one, for it was nothing less than to justify Judaism and Jewry